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Sir Roger de Coverley., 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. Il. 


Tre humour of Addison is manifest in his delineation 

of Sir Roger’s chaplain ; and that personage is a pleas- 

ing specimen of the unambitious, quiet, placable 

clergyman of the days of Anne, when there was hot a 

vast amount of zeal in the Church, and perhaps not 
unite so much piety as an earnest Christian would 
esire. 

“ My chief companion, wheti Sit Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields; is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his 
house in the néture of a chaplain above thirty years. 
This getitleman is a person of good sense aid some 
learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversa- 
tion: he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is 
very much in the old knight’s esteem, so that he lives 
in the family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

“T have observed in several of my papers that my 
friend Sit Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humourist ; and that his virtues as well 
as imperfections are, as it were, tinged by a certain 
extravagance, which makes them particularly his, and 
distinguishes them from those of othet men. This cast 
of mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it 
renders his conversation highly agreeable and more 
delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary colours. 
As I was walking with him last night, he asked me 
how I liked the good man whom IJ have just now men- 
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tioned ; and withdtit staying for my answer, told me 
that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin and 
Greek at his own table ; for which reason he desired a 
particular friend of his at the university to find him 
out a clergyman rather of plain sense than much learn- 
ing, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a socidble temper, 
and, if possible, a man that understood a little of back- 
gammon. ‘ My ftiend,’ says Sir Roget, ‘found me out 
this getitleman, who, besides the endowments réquired 
of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though he does 
not show it. I have given him the parsonage of the 
parish; and, becatise I know his value, have séttled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives me; 
he shall find that hie was higher in my esteem than per- 
haps he thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years; and though he does not know I have taken 
notice of it, has never in all that time asked anything 
of me for himself, though he is every = soliciting 
me for something in behalf of one or other of miy 
tenants his parishioners. There has not been a law- 
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suit in the parish since he has lived ameng them; if 
any dispute arises, they apply themselves to him for 
the decision ; if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, 
which [ think neyer happened above once or twice at 
most, they appeal to me. At his first settling with me, 
I made him a present of all the good sermons which 
have been printed in English, and only begged of him 
thetevery Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

The Spectator goes to church, and hears “the 
Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in 
the afternoon ;” that is, he hears the chaplain read a 
sermon from Fleetwood’s and South's printed collections. 
He says, “1 was so charmed with the gracefulness of 
his figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses 
he pronounced, that I think I never passed any time 
more to my satisfaction.” This is to speak of a ser- 
mon as he would of a play; which was indeed very 
much the temper of the Spectator’s age. He recom- 
mends to the country clergy not “to waste their spirits 
in laborious compositions of their own ;” but to enforce 
“by a handsome elocution” those discourses “ which 
have been penned by great masters.” Whether the 
advice be judicious or not is scarcely necessary to be 
discussed. There is something higher to be attained 
by preaching than enabling a listener to pass his time 
to tis satisfaction ; but something even worse may be 
effected by cold, incoherent, and dull preaching— 
drowsiness under the shadow of high pews. 

Sir Roger's picture gallery is an interesting portion 
of his ancient mansion. There is one picture in it 


which has reference to his own personal history :— 
“ At the very upper end of this handsome structure 
I saw the portraiture of two young men standing in a 


river, the one naked, the other in a livery. The per- 
son supported seemed half dead, but stillso much alive 
as to show in his face exquisite joy and Jove towards 
the other. I thought the fainting figure resembled 
my friend Sir Roger ; and looking at the butler, who 
stoed by me, for an account of it, he informed me that 
the person in the livery was a servant of Sir Roger’s, 
who stood on the shore while his master was swim- 
ming, and observing him taken with some sudden ill- 
ness, and sink under water, jumped in and saved him. 
He told me Sir Roger took off the dress he was in as 
soon as he came home, and by a great bounty at that 
time, followed by his favour ever since, had made him 
master of that pretty seat which we saw at a distance 
as we came to fis house. I remembered, indeed, Sir 
Roger said, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to 
whom he was highly obliged, without mentioning any- 
thing further. Upon my looking a little dissatisfied at 
some part of the picture, my attendant informed me 
that it was against Sir Roger's will, and at the earnest 
request of the gentleman himself, that he was drawn 
in the habit in which he had saved his master.” 
But the gallery is chiefly filled with the portraits of 
’ the old De Coverleys. There we have the knight in 
buff of the days of Elizabeth, who won “a maid of 
honour, the greatest beauty of her time,” in a tourna- 
ment in the tilt-yard. The spendthrift of the next 
neration—the fine gentleman who “ruined every- 
ody that had qh to do with him, but never said 
a rude thing in his life,” is drawn at full-length, with 
his “ little boots, laces, and slashes.” -But the real old 
English country gentleman, who kept his course of 
honour in evil times—in days of civil commotion, and 
afterwards in a period of court profligacy—is a cha- 
racter which we trust will never be obsolete :— 
“This man (pointing to him I looked at) I take to 
be the honour of our house, Sir Humphry de Cover- 
ley: he was in his dealings as punctual as a trades- 
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man, and as generous as a gentleman. He would 
have thought himself as much undone by breaking his 
word, as if it were to be followed by bankruptcy. He 
served his country as knight of the shire to his dying 
day. He found it no easy matter to maintain an in- 
tegrity in his words and actions, even in things that re- 
garded the offices which were incumbent upon him in 
the care of his own affairs and relations of life, and 
therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) to go 
into employments of state, where he must be exposed 
to the snares of ambition. Innocence of life and great 
ability were the distinguishing parts of his character ; 
the latter, he had often observed, had led to the de- 
struction of the former, and he used frequently to la- 
ment that great and good had not the same significa- 
tion. He was an excellent husbandman, but had re- 
solved not to exceed such a degree of wealth; ali 
above it he bestowed in secret bounties many years 
after the sum he aimed at for his own use was attained. 
Yet he did rot slacken his industry, but to a decent 
old age spent the life and fortune which were super- 
fluous to himself in the service of his friends and 
neighbours.” 

The ghosts which used to haunt Sir Roger's man- 
sion were laid, even in his time, by a good orthodox 
process :— 

“My friend Sir Roger has often told me, with a 
great deal of mirth, that at his first coming to his es- 
tate he found three parts of his house altogether use- 
less; that the best room in it bad the reputation of 
being haunted, and by that means was locked up; 
that noises had been heard in his long gallery, so that 
he could not get a servant to enter it after eight o'clock 
at night; that the door of one of his chambers was 
nailed up, because there went a story in the family 
that a butler bad formerly hanged himself in it; and 
that his mother, who lived to a great age, had shut up 
half the rooms in the house, in which either her hus- 
ban@Pa son, or daughter had died. The knight, ece- 
ing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, and 
himself in a manner shut out of his own house, upon 
the death of his mother ordered all the apartments to 
be flung open, and exorcised by his chaplain, who lay 
in every room one after another, and by that means 
eee vated the fears which had so long reigned in the 
amily.” 

But the belief in apparitions was not passed away. 
The haunted ruins are described by Addison with his 
usual grace :— 

“ At a little distance from Sir Roger’s house, among 
the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged 
elms, which are shot up so very high, that when one 
passes under them, the rooks and crows that rest upon 
the tops of them seem to be cawiny in another region. 
I am very much delighted with this sort of noise, which 
I consider as a kind of natural prayer to that Being 
who supplies the wants of his own creation, and who, 
in the beautiful language of the Psalms, feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him. I like this retire- 
ment the better, because of an ill report it lies under 
of being haunted; for which reason (as J have been 
told in the family) no living creature ever walks in it 
besides the chaplain. My good friend the butler de- 
sired me, with a very grave face, not to venture my- 
self in it after sunset, for that one of the footmen had 
been almost frighted out of his wits by a spirit that 
appeared to him in the shape of a black horse without 
a head; to which he added, that about a month ago 
one of the maids, coming home late that way with a 
pail of milk upon her head, heard such a rustling 
among the bushes that she Jet it fall.” 


(To be continued } 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. IT. 

Giovanni CimasuE—(concluded). 
Giovanni of Florence, of the noble family of the 
Cimabue, called otherwise Gualtieri, was born in 1240. 
He was early sent by his parents to study gram- 
mar in the school of the convent of Santa Maria 
Novella, where (as is also related of other inborn 
painters), instead of conning his task, he distracted his 
teachers by drawing men, horses, buildings, on his 
school-books : before printing was invented, this spoil- 
ing of school-books must have been rather a costly 
fancy, and no doubt alarmed the professors of Greek 
and Latin. His parents, wisely yielding to the natural 
bent of his mind, allowed him to study painting under 
some Greek artist who had come to Florence to decorate 
the church of the convent in which he was a scholar. It 
seems doubtful whether Cimabue did study under 
these identical painters alluded to by Vasari, but that 
his masters and medels were the Byzantine painters of 
the time seems to admit of no doubt whatever. The 
earliest of his works mentioned by Vasari still exists— 
a St. Cecilia, painted for the altar of that saint, but 
now preserved in the church of San Stefano. He was 
soon afterwards employed by the monks of Vallom- 
brosa, for whom he painted a Madonna with Angels on 
a gold ground, now preserved in the Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Florence. He also painted a Crucifixion 
for the church of the Santa Croce, still to be seen 
there, and several pictures for the churches of Pisa, to 
the great contentment of the Pisans; and by these and 
other works his fame being spread far and near, he was 
called in the year 1265, when he was only twenty-five, to 
finish the frescoes in the church of St. Francis at Assisi, 
which had been begun by Greek painters and con- 
tinued by Giunta Pisano. 

The decoration of this celebrated church is memor- 
able in the history of painting. It is known that many 
of the best artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies were employed there, but only fragments of the 
earliest pictures exist, and the authenticity of those 
ascribed to Cimabue has been disputed by a great 
authority (Rumohr, ‘Italienische Forschungen’). Lanzi, 
however, and Dr. Kugler, agrce in attributing to him 
the paintings on the roof of the nave, oe in 
medallions, the figures of Christ, the Madonna, St. 
John the Baptist, St. Francis, and the four Evangelists. 
“The ornaments which surround these medallions are, 
however, more interesting than the medallions them- 
selves. In the lower corners of the triangles are re- 

resented naked Genii bearing tasteful vases on their 
ieads ; out of these grow rich foliage and flowers, on 
which hang other Genii, who pluck the fruit or lurk in 
the cups of the flowers.” (Kugler.) If these are 
really by the hand of Cimabue, we must allow that 
here is a great step in advance of the formal mono- 
tony of his Greek models. He executed many other 

ictures in this famous church, “ con diligenza infinita,” 
rom the Old and the New Testament, in which, judging 
from the fragments which remain, he showed a decided 
improvement in drawing, in dignity of attitude, and 
in the expression of life, but still the figures have only 
just so much of animation and significance as are abso- 
lutely necessary to render the story or action intelli- 
gible. There is no variety, no express imitation of 
nature. Being recalled by his affairs to Florence, 
about 1270, he painted there the most celebrated of all 
his works, the Madonna and Infant Christ, for the 
church of Santa Maria Novella. This Madonna, of a 
larger size than any which had been previously exe- 
cuted, had excited in its progress great curiosity and 
interest among his fellow-citizens, for Cimabue re- 
fused to uncover it to public view: but it happened 
about that time that Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis 
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IX., being on his way to take possession of the king- 
dom of Naples, passed through Florence, and was 
received and feasted by the nobles of that city; and 
among other entertainments, they conducted him to 
visit the atelier of Cimabue, which was in a garden 
near the Porta San Piero: on this festive occasion 
the Madonna was uncovered, and the people in joyous 
crowds hurried thither to look upon it, rending the 
air with exclamations of delight and astonishment, 
whence this quarter of the city obtained and has kept 
ever since the name of the ‘ Borgo Allegri.’ The Ma- 
donna, when finished, was carried in great pomp from 
the atelier of the painter to the church for which it 
was destined, accompanied by the magistrates of the 
city, by music, and by crowds of people in solemn and 
festive procession. This well-known anecdote has lent 
a venerable charm to the picture, which is yet to be 
seen in the church of Santa Maria Novella; but it 
is difficult in this advanced state of art to sympathise in 
the naive enthusiasm it excited in the minds of a whole 
people six hundred years ago. Though not without 
a certain grandeur, the form is very stiff, with long 
lean fingers, and formal drapery, little varying from 
the Byzantine models; but the Infant Christ is better, 
the angels on either side have a certain elegance and 
dignity, and the colouring in its first freshness and 
delicacy had a charm hitherto unknown. After this 
Cimabue became famous in al] Italy. He had a school 
of painting at Florence and many pupils, among them 
one who was destined to take the sceptre from his hand 
and fill all Italy with his fame—and who, but for him, 
would have kept sheep in the Tuscan valleys all his 
life—the glorious Giotto, of whom we are to speak pre- 
sently. Cimabue, besides being a painter, was a 
worker in mosaic and an architect: he was employed, 
in conjunction with Arnolfo Lapi, in the building of 
the church of Santa Maria dell’ Fiore at Florence. 
Finally, having lived for more than sixty years in great 
henour and renown, he died at Florence about the 
year 1302, while employed on the mosaics of the Duo- 
mo of Pisa, and was carried from his house in the Via 
del Cocomero to the church of Santa Maria dell’ Fiore, 
where he was buried: the following epitaph was in- 
scribed above his tomb :— 


“ Crepipit uT CIMABOS PICTURE CASTRA TENERE; 
Sic TENUIT VIVENS—NUNC TENET ASTRA POLI.”* 


Besides the undoubted works of Cimabue preserved 
in the churches of San Domenico, la Trinita, and Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, and in the Academy of 
Arts in the same city, there are two Madonnas in the 
Gallery of the Louvre (Nos. 950, 951), recently brought 
there; one as large as life, with angels, originally 
painted for the convent of S. Francis at Pisa, the other 
ofasmaller size. From these productions we may judge 
of the real merit of Cimabue. In his figures of the 
Virgin he adhered almost servilely to the Byzantine 
models. The faces are ugly and vapid; the features 
elongated; the extremities meagre ; the general effect 
flat: but to his heads of prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, whether sees Halll 4 his great pictures of 
the Madonna or in other sacred subjects, he gave a 
certain grandeur of expression and largeness of form, 
or, as Lanzi expresses it, “ un non so che di forte e sub- 
lime,” in which he has not been greatly surpassed by 
succeeding painters; and this energy of expression— 
his chief and distinguishing excellence, and which gave 
him the superiority over Guido of Sienna and others 
who painted only Madonnas—was in harmony with 
his personal character. He is described to us as ex- 
ceedingly haughty and disdainful, of a fiery tempera- 


* Cimabue thought himself master of the field of painting : 
While living, he was so—now, he holds his place among the 
stars of heaven. 
I2 





ment, proud of his high lineage, his skill in his art, and 
his various acquirements, for he was well studied in all 
the literature of his age. If a critic found fault with 
one of his works when in progress, or if he were him- 
self dissatisfied with it, he would at once destroy it, 
whatever pains it might have cost him. From these 
traits of character, and the bent of his genius, which 
leaned to the grand and terrible rather than the gen- 
tle and graceful, he has ay been styled 
the Michael Angelo of his time. It is recorded of him 
by Vasari, that he painted a head of St. Francis after 


nature, a thing, he says, till then unknown; but the 
earliest head after nature which remains to us was 
painted by Giunta Pisano, forty years before. It was 
the portrait of Frate Elia, a monk of Assisi. Perhaps 
Vasari means that the San Francesco was the first re- 
‘eet for which nature 


resentation of a sacred 
ad been taken as a mode 

The portrait of Cimabue prefixed to this essay (No. 
694) is copied from a tracing of the original head, 
painted on the walls of the Chapel degli Spagnuoli, 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella, by Simone 
Memmi of Sienna, who was at Florence during the 
lifetime of Cimabue, and must have known him per- 
sonally. This painting, though executed after the 
death of Cimabue, has always been considered au- 
thentic as a portrait: it is the same alluded to by Va- 
sari, and copied for the first edition of his book. The 
composition beneath the portrait is copied from an en- 
graving, in the ‘ Histoire de l’Art par les Monumens,’ 
of one of the frescoes in the church of Assisi which are 
attributed to Cimabue. The subject is that which is 
commonly called **The Deposition from the Cross,” 
representing the Saviour dead, sustained by Joseph of 
Arimathea and St. John, and bewailed by the Virgin 
and Mary Magdalen. The angels are taken from 
Cimabue’s ‘ Madonna dei Angeli: in the original 
picture there are three on each side, ranged one above 
another ina line, with no attempt at grouping, and 
little variety of expression. 

Cimabue had several remarkable cotemporaries. 
The greatest of these, and certainly the greatest artist 
of his time, was the sculptor Nicola Pisano. The 
works of this extraordinary genius which have been 
preserved to our time are so far beyond all contempo- 
rary art in knowledge of form, grace, expression, and 
intention, that, if indisputable proofs of their authen- 
ticity did not exist, it would be pronounced incredible. 
On a comparison of the works of Cimabue and Nicola 
Pisano, it is difficult to conceive that Nicola executed 
the bas-reliefs of the pulpit in the Cathedral of Pisa 
while Cimabue was painting the frescoes in the church 
of Assisi. He was the first to leave the stiff mo- 
notony of the traditional forms for the study of nature 
and the antique. The story says, that his emulative 
fancy was early excited by the beautiful antique sarco- 
phagus on which is seen sculptured the Chase of Hi- 
polytus. In this sarcophagus had been laid, a hundred 

rs before, the body of Beatrice, the mother of the 
amous Countess Matilda: in the time of Nicola it 
was placed, as an ornament, in the Duomo of Pisa; 
and as a youth he had looked upon it from day to day, 
until the grace, the life and movement of the figures 
struck him, in comparison with the barbarous art of 
his cotemporaries, as nothing less than divine. Many 
before him had looked on this marble wonder, but to 
none had it spoken as it spoke tohim. He was the 
first, says Lanzi, to see the light and to follow it.* 
There is an engraving after one of his bas-reliefs—a 
Deposition from the Cross, in Ottley’s ‘ School of De- 

* Rosini, in his ‘Storia della Pittura,’ has rectified some 
errors into which Vasari and Lanzi have fallen with regard to 
the dates of Nicola Pisano’s works—it appears that he lived 
and worked so late as 1290. 
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sign,’ which should be referred to by the reader, whu 
may not have seen his works at Pisa, Florence, Sienna, 
and Ovieto. 

Another cotemporary of Cimabue, and his friend, 
was Andrea Tafi, the greatest worker in mosaic of his 
time. The assertion of Vasari, that he learned his art 
from the Byzantines, is now discredited ; for it appears 
certain that the mosaic workers oi {taly (the fore- 
runners of painting) excelled the Greek artists then, 
and for a century or two before. Andrea Tafi died, 
very old, in 1294; and his principal works remain in 
the Duomo of St. Mark at Venice, and in the church 
of San Giovanni at Florence. Another famous 
mosaic-worker, also an intimate friend of Cimabue, 
was Gaddo Gaddi—remarkable for being the first 
of a family illustrious in several departments of art 
and literature. It must be remembered that the mo- 
saic-workers of those times prepared and coloured 
their own designs, and may therefore take rank with 
the painters. 

Further, there remain pictures by painters of the 
Sienna School which date oe the death of Cimabue, 
and } percular’y a picture by a certain Maestro Mino, 
dated 1289, which is spoken of as wonderful for the in- 
vention and greatness of style. Another painter, who 
sprung from the Byzantine School, and surpassed it, was 

uccio of Sienna, who painted from 1282 (iw -nty years 
before the death of Cimabue) to about 1339, and “ whose 
influence on the progress of art was unquestionably 
great.” A large picture by him, representing in many 
compartments the whole history of the Passion of 
Christ, is preserved at Sienna: it excited, like Cima- 
hue’s Madonna, the pride and enthusiasm of his fellow- 
citizens, and is still regarded as wonderful for the 
age in which it was produced. 

All these men (Nicola Pisano excepted) still worked 
on in the trammels of Byzantine art. The first pain- 
ter of his age who threw them wholly off, and left 
them far behind him, was Giotto. 


(Madonna and Infant Chrst., 
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MINING UNDER THE SEA. 


Amone the remarkable circumstances connected with 
mining—an occupation which holds a place aloof from 
almost every other—few are more startling to a general 
reader than the carrying on of excavations beneath the 
sea. That a shaft should be sunk two, three, five, or 
twelve hundred feet deep, on the dry land, as a means 
of getting at the valuable mineral beneath, is in itself 
matter for wonder; but that horizontal galleries should 
be worked from thence beneath the bed of the sea, 
seems an act of peculiar boldness. 

A few scattered notices are to be met with in the 
early writers, tending to show that the operations of 
mining were occasionally carried on so near the edge 
of the sea, or even under the bed of the sea, as to lead 
to inundations which have destroyed the mines them- 
selves. In our own country instances of an analogous 
kind are not rare. At the Huel Mine in Cornwall, 
some years hack, a ‘lode,’ or vein of metal, was fol- 
lowed by the pickaxe of the miner to such an extent 
under the bed of the sea, and the men, by working 
away too grecdily at the roof of their mine, had reduced 
the thickness between it and the sea above so greatly, 
as to lead to fears of an awful disrupture; and the 
workings in that direction were then stopped. At 
Whitehaven there are coal-mines which have for many 
years been worked under the bed of the sea. 

Sometimes the irruption of water arises from a river 
instead of the open sea, according to the direction 
which the galleries of the mine take, and the thickness 
of earth between them and the water. Mr. Holland, 
in his * History of Fossil Fuel,’ relates a signal instance 
of such an irruption. In 1833, while two gentlemen 


were fishing on the banks of the Garnock in Scotland, 
a slight disturbance was observed to take place in the 


current of the river, which they at first supposed to 
have been occasioned by the leap of asalmon ; but the 
gurgling motion which succeeded led them to conclude 
that the river had broken into the coal-mines which 
surrounded the place on which they stood. They im- 
mediately hastened to the nearest pit-mouth, gave an 
alarm, and measures were taken to succour the men 
below. The latter had heard the rushing of the water, 
and hastened to the shaft; but before they had reached 
it, every one was immersed up to the neck in water. 
The manager of the works then tried a plan which Mr: 
Brunel has often adopted in the irruptions at the 
Thames Tunnel, viz., to endeavour to cover the cavity 
in the bed of the river with clay and other materials ; 
but the flood of water was too violent, and the stream 
continued to flow into the mine. At first the water 
entered the mine without much agitation at the surface ; 
but in the following day the orifice became greatl 
larger, and the whole body of water rushed in with 
such fearful violence as to leave the bed of the river 
momentarily nearly dry for a mile on either side of 
the aperture ; and the fishes were seen leaping about 
in every direction. At the return of the tide a renewed 
body of water was supplied, which poured in as before, 
until the whole workings of the = which extended 
several miles, were completely filled. The pressure 
in the pits became so great, from the immense weight 
of water impelled into them, that the confined air, 
which had been forced back into the high workings, 
burst through the surface of the earth in a thousand 
places; and many acres of ground were to be seen all 
atonce bubbling up like the boiling of a cauldron. 
Large bodies of sand and water were thrown up for 
hours together ; and the whole of the mining operations 
were stopped, by which six hundred persons were at 
once deprived of employment. 

But perhaps the most notable instance of submarine 
mining ever attempted was one in which the vein of 
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worked mineral was not only under the bed of the sea, 
but the shaft was actually sunk in the sea itself! This 
was the Wherry tin-mine in Cornwall. Dr. Davy in 
his ‘ Life of Sir Humphry Davy,’ after detailing the 
circumstances under which the philosopher became 
acquainted with Mr. Gregory Watt (James Watt's son) 
at Penzance, and describing the rambles which they 
took together, says :—** The Wherry Mine, the shaft of 
which was in the sea, approached by a long wooden 
bridge, and the workings of which were entirely under 
the sea, at the short distance of zbout a mile from Pen- 
zance, was a favourite place uf resort with them. It 
afforded an unusual variety of minerals, and, from iis 
peculiarities, could not fail to excite a deep interest in 
their minds, as a struggle of art against nature, in 
which a victory was gained over the elements by means 
of the most wonderful invention of the age, the steam- 
engine,—which, only a short time before, had been 
gage by the distinguished father, the elder Mr. 
att; and this very engine, erected on the shore, 
acting at a distance over the surface of the sea, and 
drawing up water from beneath its bed, was one of the 
earliest that had been introduced into Cornwall.” 

Mr. John Hawkins, in a paper in one of the early 
volumes of the Cornwall Geological Society's ‘ Tran- 
sactions,’ gives an account of the origin and construc- 
tion of the Wherry Mine, so interesting as to rank it 
almost among the romance of mining. The first at- 
tempts to work this singular mine are said to have 
been made about the beginning of the last century, 
when, many small veins of tin being obseryed to tra- 
verse a rocky shoal which was exposed to view at low- 
water, some persons were induced to make it an object 
of mining adventure. How long they persevered in 
the enterprise, and what were the mechanical aids of 
which they availed themselves, are not known ; but the 
works, after being sunk to the depth of a very few 
fathoms in the rock, were finally abandoned. 

About the year 1778 a poor miner belonging to the 
parish of Breage, whose name was Thomas Curtis, had 
the boldness to renew the attempt, with a capital of 
only ten pounds at his command. The nature of the 
difficulties with which he had to contend may be judged 
from the following details :—The distance of the shoal 
from the neigbouring beach at high-water is about a 
hundred and twenty fathoms ; and this, in consequence 
of the shallowness of the beach, is not materially les- 
sened at low-water. It is calculated that the surface 
of the rock is covered about ten months in twelve, and 
that the depth of water on it at spring-tides is nineteen 
feet. The prevailing winds occasion a very great surf 
even in summer; but in winter the sea bursts over the 
rock in such a manner as to render all attempts to 
carry on mining operations unavailing. 

At such a spot did Curtis proceed to sink a mine. 
As the work could be prosecuted only during the short 
period of time when the rock appeared above water 
(a period which was still further abridged by the ne- 
cessity of previously emptying the excavation), three 
summers were consumed in sinking the pump-shaft, a 
work of mere bodily labour. The use of machinery 
then became practicable, and a frame of boards being 
applied to the mouth of the shaft, it was cemented to 
the rock by pitch and oakum, made water-tight in the 
same way, and carried up to a sufficient height above 
the highest spring-tide. To support this boarded 
turret, which was twenty feet high above the rock, and 
twenty-five inches square, against the violence of the 
surge, eight stout bars of iron were applied in an in- 
clined direction, four of them below, and four of ex- 
traordinary length and thickness above. A platform 
of boards was then lashed round the top of the turret, 
supported by four poles, which were firmly connected 
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with these rods. Lastly, upon this platform was fixed 
a windlass for four men. 

These difficult and slowly-conduc*ed preparations 
being made, it was thought that the miners would be 
enabled to pursue their operations at all times, even 
during the winter months, whenever the weather was 
not particularly unfavourable ; but as soon as the ex- 
cavation was carried to some extent in a lateral direc- 
tion, this was found to be impossible, for the sea-water 
penetrated through the fissures of the rock, and in pro- 
portion as the workings became enlarged, the labour 
of raising the produce to the mouth of the shaft in- 
creased. Their predecessors, as well as themselves, 
had carried on their excavations too near the surface, 
which made the rock not only more permeable, but 
less able to resist the immense pressure of water at 
high tide, so that it became necessary to support it with 
large timbers. To add to this disappointment it was 
found impossible to prevent the water from forcing its 
way through the shaft during the winter months, or, on 
account of the swell and surf, to remove the tin-ore 
from the rock to the beach opposite. The whole 
winter, therefore, was a period of inaction, and it was 
not befure April that the regular working of the mine 
could be resumed. Nevertheless, the short summer 
interval which was still allowed for labour below 
ground sufficed most richly to reward the bold and per- 
severing projector, and to give his mine the reputation 
of a very profitable adventure. 

Curtis, as has been before stated, commenced this 
daring undertaking with the support only of his own 
slender capital of a few pounds, but he appears soon 
to have been joined by others who brought money into 
the enterprise ; and Curtis seems never from the first 
to have entertained any doubt as to the ultimate success 
of his attempt. By the year 1791 the operations had 


reached the following extent:—The shaft was sunk to 
about twenty-six feet in the rock; and the breadth of 


the workings was eighteen feet. The roof of the 
workings was brought within three or four feet of the 
water in some places. Twelve men were employed 
for two hours at the windlass in hauling up the water ; 
while six were working in the mine below, and the 
men afterwards worked for six hours on the rock, 
making eight hours in all. Thirty sacks of tin-ore 
were broken on an average every tide; and ten men, 
in the space of six months, working about one-tenth 
of that time, procured about 600/. worth. Besides the 
small veins of tin which ran through this rock, its 
whole mass was impregnated with tin to such a degree, 
as to be worth the expense of raising. 

In 1792, Mr. Davies Gilbert, writing to Mr. Hawkins 
respecting this sea-girt mine, said :—* The course of 
stanniferous porphyry near Penzance (the Wherry) 
promises to make a very great mine. There are indi- 
cations of the tin being continued to a great extent in 
both directions, and the bottoms are growing longer, 
and remain rich. A house near the green, built with 
fragments of this stone, which were probably picked 
up on the shore, or broken from the top of the rock, is, 
I hear, to be pulled down and rebuilt with other stone, 
for the sake of its tin. An adventurer told me that 
three thousand pounds’ worth of tin had been raised 
from this extraordinary mine in the course of this 
yresent summer.” 

In a subsequent letter, the same gentleman stated 
that a steam-engine was at that time being erected on 
ihe adjacent shore, which was to be connected with the 
mine by a wooden bridge, to serve as a communication 
till the engine-shaft had been sunk sufficiently deep, 
and a drift worked out to the mine as a stage for 
supporting the working-reds. The bridge, thus con- 
structed, answered also the purpose of conveying the 
ore to the shore. 
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Thus did this most singular mine continue to be 
worked, till it had yielded seventy thousand pounds’ 
worth of tin-ore, when a period was put to its usefulness, 
almost as remarkable as the circumstances counected 
with its origin. An American vessel broke from its 
anchorage in Gwavas Lake (the name of a small bay 
or anchorage near Penzance), and striking against the 
stage constructed out in the sea on the shoal, demolished 
the machinery, filled the mine with water, and thus 
put an end to the adventure. 

Mr. Hawkins, in reflecting on this singular enter- 
prise, makes the following remarks :—* On a review 
of the improvements which have taken place in our 
machinery within the last forty years, I am inclined to 
think that the spirit of mining enterprise, to which 
they have imparted so much animation, will soon 
assume a character of still greater audacity. Perhaps 
when the veins are exhausted, which lie within the 
boundary of our sea-girt peninsula, we shall turn our 
attention to those which extend in the same direction 
beneath the bed of the ocean; nor, when we consider 
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the increasing depth of our mines, can that period be . 


very distant. Our submarine works will then form 
a new epoch in the history of mining, and by calling 
forth still greater exertions of skill and industry, de- 
monstrate ina more striking manner the powers of 
the human intellect.” 





ARTIZANS AND APPRENTICES, ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


In England, whatever may be the state of depression 
in which any branch of trade or manufacture is placed 
at an unfavourable period, the workmen still remain 
pretty constantly located in one spot. They may be 

inched by abject poverty, or may be reduced to only 

alf their wonted amount of wages, and we hear of 
their distresses, their complaints, their solicitations for 
relief, either political or social: but they rarely wander 
from town to town; they have their associations and 
local attachments which induce them to cling to the 
familiar scenes of their life, even when they have little 
else to cling to. 

The general temperament of the people may be 
adduced as one cause for this fixedness. The English 
are not so migratory as the Irish or the Scotch. The 
Irishman, in the labouring departments of life, and the 
Scotchman in almost every department, will leave his 
country to earn a living in a foreign place, perhaps to 
return and end his days in the country which gave him 
birth, perhaps to take up his permanent abode in the 
country of his adoption. The working-classes in 
England are not distinguished by this tendency. The 
Spitalfields weaver still continues in Spitalfields, let 
trade fall as it may ; he may be half-starved, or he may 
be dependent on the charity of benevolent persons; 
but there he remains, linked to the spot which has con- 
tained his poor well-worn loom, his birds, and his 
flowers, from his boyhood. So it is in other parts of 
England. The workmen, as a class, show no tendency 
to wander from town to town, or to leave England for 
foreign countries : individuals do so in every occupa- 
tion; but there seems to be among our countrymen 
generally, or at Jeast among the working population, 
a sort of attachment to home, however miserable, which 
runs counter to a rambling and unsettled life. 

A ‘tramp,’ or travelling migratory workman, 1s 
seldom looked upon in a favourable light in this 
country. He is a kind of homeless wanderer, un- 
attached to any specific locality ; whereas on the Con- 
tinent an itinerant workman is by no means a rare 
personage. Mr. orm in his ‘ Arts and Artizans,’ 
while speaking of the condition of the weavers in 
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Scotland, has occasion to allude, in the following terms, 
to aclass of men such as we are now speaking of. It 
may be necessary to say that Mr. Symonds gathered 
his information while acting as Assistant Commissioner 
on the Hand-ioom Weavers’ Enquiry :—* The most 
dissolute and immoral class of weavers in Scotland are 
an itinerant body called ‘tramps,’ of whom at least 
two-thirds are said to be Irish. They take looms as 
journeymen from the master of a shop, who procures 
webs for them from the manufacturers; and not un- 
frequently, after they are three-quarters woven, they 
cut them out of the loom, and decamp with them. 
They are notorious as the most idle, — noisy, 
drunken, and quarrelsome set of people in the weaving 
districts. Embezzlement of weft is the chief vice of 
the weavers; it is ‘the sin which most easily besets 
them ;’ and that it is carried on to a very considerable 
extent there appears no question.” Mr. Symonds pro- 
ceeds to show the manner in which this system injures 
the honest weaver, by enabling the fraudulent one to 
undersell him in the market: and further describes 
how women, employed by certain persons in the busy 
seats of manufacture, ‘ tramp’ about the country, and 
obtain a sale in the weaving districts for silk-yarn 
which has been dishonestly obtained. 

This, however, is the worst phase of ‘ tramping.’ 
It is downright roguery, which is by no means ne- 
cessarily connected with the condition of a migratory 
workman. There are individuals, if not classes, con- 
stantly roaming about England, the object being to 
obtain a living by honest labour in any town where the 
latter is to be obtained. Still, however, this, as we 


have before observed, is not a characteristic of English 
workmen; and we must go to the Continent to observe 
the system in all its remarkable festures, both as 
respects apprentices or Jearners, and © urneymen. 


Switzerland and Germany, as we shall presently 
describe, are the countries wherein this system is prin- 
cipally followed. In France it is not so largely prac- 
tised. The various classes of workmen are not con- 
nected and classified exactly as in England, but they 
exhibit peculiarities worthy of notice, which will serve 
to show the contrast not only between the French and 
the English, but also between the French and the 
German workmen. The silk-weavers of Lyons, one 
of the most important operative bodies in France, are 
thus depicted by M. Monfalcon, in his ‘ Histoire des 
Insurrections de Lyon, en 1831 et en 1834.’ The silk- 
weavers of Lyons are divided into three classes, whom 
we may, in English parlance, call small masters, 
workmen, and apprentices; besides the manufacturers 
whose capital and commercial connections set all to 
work. The first of these are the chefs dateliers. or 
men who have three, four, or half a dozen looms, and 
a fixed residence. The second class go by the name 
of compagnons, they work some of the looms of the 
chefs dateliere, with whom they live, having no house- 
rent to pay, and no responsibility of any sort. These 
men and women (for both sexes are included) receive 
half of the money gained by the looms they work, 
the other half going to the chef datelier for wear 
a. tear of oye oe house-rent, risk, &c. M 
Monfalcon says that these c s in general 
have no activity and no spirit of Seder : they compose 
a floating and very unequal population. When there 
Is plenty of work, the country in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons furnishes many workmen, and formerly a great 
number used to migrate from Piedmont and Savoy. 
When the silk trade is dull, most of these c ons 
leave the town, and turn their hands to something 
else. The system of compa, ge is deemed by think- 
ing men a great evil at Lyons; jor the workmen are, 
in general, unintelligent or imprudent men, who, 
either through want of ability in their trade, or through 
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want of economy, have never been able to get together 
the very small capital necessary to buy a loom or two 
of theirown. The apprentices are generally youths 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, who are taught 
their business by the chefs dateliers, with whom and 
for whom they work. Besides these, there are a 
younger kind of workpeuple called dancers, mere 
children, whose work is to throw (/ance) the shuttle in 
certain pattern silks. M. Monfaleon gives a sad 
picture of these youths and boys. “ Generally speak- 
ing,” he says, “ neither apprentices nor lancers have 
received the least rudiment of education. They are 
turbulent on days of riot and revolt, through a mere 
love of noise. But these boys were seen during the 
three days of November, 1831 (the period of a dreadful 
riot at Lyons), creeping among the horses, and aiming 
blows at the dragoons, which were so much the more 
dangerous as it was impossible to foresee them. 
During the six days of April, 1834 (when a second riot 
took place in. the same city), many of them explored 
the streets of Lyons armed with pistols or bad guns, 
These unfortunate little wretches, during the whole 
of our sad collisions, have shown the greatest disregard 
of danger, and, at times, the most complete contempt 
of life.” 

The migratory workmen and apprentices of Germany 
and Switzerland will afford us details of a less painful 
nature. While Mr. Symonds was collecting informa- 
tion on the Continent, in reference to one of the 
Government Commissions, he had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the peculiar wander-schaft 
system of Germany and Switzerland. In many parts 
of these countries there is an immemorial usage, that 
no apprentice can obtain his freedom, and become a 
master, until he has spent a certain number of years 
under a kind of itinerant probation, and in following 
his avocation beyond his native country. He is fur- 
nished on setting out with a book, in which his various 
masters insert certificates of his service and conduct. 
This book is called his ‘ wander-buch.’ The rambler 
is generally assisted not only by the trade to which he 
belongs, in towns where there is no employment for 
him, but by the donations of travellers. Mr. Symonds 
was frequently asked, by well-dressed young men, 
with knapsacks on their backs, for money on the road. 
On one occasion, the ‘ wanderer’ had been through 
Switzerland, part of Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, and 
was then on his way home to Baden: he spoke French 
admirably, and gave a lucid and excellent account of 
the most salient features in the condition of the work- 
men in the different countrics he had been in. Mr. 
Symonds comments on the bad effects which this 
begging system must have a tendency to produce in 
the manly and independent tone of feeling on the part 
of the young men, though it must be remembered that 
public begging is in every other case most strenuously 
prevented in Germany, and that they only are licensed 
to ask for assistance. On the other hand he points 
out the advantages which accrue in other respects, 
giving to them a range of knowledge and varied ac- 
quirements such as it would be vain to look for ina 
similar class in England. 

Mr. Symonds quotes a letter which he received 
from a gentleman in Austria, giving further details in 
connection with this matter. ‘“ You are aware that 
here, as over almost every part of Germany, the trades 
of tailors, shoemakers, furriers, &c. are carried on by 
masters who employ journeymen on the ‘ wander- 
schaft,’ as it is called, that is to say, workmen who go 
from town to town, stay a winter at one place, a 
summer at another, and receive generally, besides 
board and lodging, a certain sum weekly. This is 
usually about a dollar to three florins (three to five 
shillings); tailors, 2C per cent. less. When they go 
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from one town to another, 1t is a recognised privilege 
of theirs, from time immemorial, to ask assistance from 
passers-by as they travel asong, and at the towns they 
pass through ; and at every town there is a ‘ herberge,’ 
as they call it .auberge ?), where the master of the inn 
has agreed with the guild of that trade to lodge them at 
a very low rate; so that when they arrive, they immedi- 
ately ask for the tailors’, or shoemakers’, &c. ‘ herberge,’ 
and by that meatis can travel very cheaply: a very bad 
system, which was originally intended to give them an 
opportunity of improving themselves in the knowledge 
of their art; but it is peculiarly favourable to vaga- 
bondizing. At the moment J am writing this, a silk- 
weaver has applied to me for assistance. From his 
assport I see he has been in Italy, and then in 
Hudpary, and is returning to the Grand-Duchy of 
Nassau, whence he came.” i 
Most of the trades in Austria and Prussia are said 
to be supplied more or less by itinerant journeymen ; 
and the whole social system of a workman’s family is 
very different from what is obsetved in England. 
Voralberg (a part of the Austrian dominions), con- 
taining about ninety thotisand inhabitants, sends out 
masons and housé-builders to tiearly the whole of 
Switzerland, and the neighbouring provinces of Fratice. 
They leave early in spring, atid live very sparingly 
during the summer, cooking for themselves a kind of 
udding or soup of flour and Indian corn, which, with 
eae and now and then a glass of wine (a cheap 
beverage in those counties), suffice for theit nourish- 
ment. They return home in auttinn, where they have 
little to do during winter, excepting to fell wood, &c. 
in the forests, and other chance work. The children 
leave the country at the same time in thousands, to 
herd cattle in Suabia and Bavaria; receiving perhaps 


twenty shillings, besides board and lodging, for their 
services, a suit of home-spun linen clothes, and two 
pair of shoes, and perhaps a bag of flour, which they 
manage to cook for themselves on the way, atid return 


with nearly the whole of their earnings. While the 
strong and healthy men are those working as journey- 
men in foreign countries, and the children go out to 
‘farm-service’ for about the samme space of time, 
the women and old men cultivate the land, while the 
girls weave—all the branches of the family meeting 
again in the autumn. 

How different is all this from the usages presented 
among the bulk of English artizans! 





Dutch Settlers at the Cape of Good Hop:.—In every farm-house 
the style of living, the hours, and customs, “p nearly, if tiot 
entirely, similar; sufficient for the more wealthy, and within the 
means of the less opulent, but little room is thus afforded for the 
exercise of that idle vanity of display, which, pe empty 
show to solid comfort, is productive of so much misery in our 
own country. There is scarcely any variety even in the cou- 
struction of the houses; all have the ‘ stoep,’ or raised foot pave- 
ment, running along the front, which is to the Cape Boer what 
the ‘ hearth’ is to the Englishman, the abode of the penates, the 
seat of honour of the house. Any disrespect shown to this 
sacred spot is much felt by them; any offence or insult is great] 
aggravated by the stoep being made the theatre of its perpetra- 
tion; and I have known considerable irritation caused by a 
stranger, ignorant of their peculiarity in this matter, iniadver- 
tently bringing his horse aponit. On entering is the hall, in 
which the family sit, containiug two or three smal] tables and a 
few venerable-looking chairs, with moveable cushions very softly 
stuffed. Immediately facing the hall, and generally communi- 
cating with it by folding doors, is the ‘ eating-room;’ while to 
the right and left, also opening into the hall, are two bed-rooms, 
one of which isalways reserved as the best, or guest's room ; 
behind are the other two bed-rooms and offices. All these rooms 
are commonly paved with large square bricks, painted or end- 
melled with some sort of composition, which contributes to orna- 
merit as wel! as cleanliness, though its smoothness renders neces- 
saty some care in walking upon it. In the spare room J always 
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noticed, in addition to the more ordinary furniture, & massive 
old wardrobe: the feather beds were remarkably soft, the sheets 
white as suow, and as clean. To quarters such as these they 
welcome the stranger on the slightest introduction, rivalling in 
this respect the far-famed hospitality of the East: though their 
portion may be scantier, the gocd-will with which they give it 
is not less abundant. Their occupations lead them to rise early, 
and before six the ‘ vrow,’ or gude woman of the house, has her 
shining brass kettle of coffee on the equally resplendent brazier 
of chatcoal which supports it; and, sitting down by it, proceeds 
to dispense its contents to all comers. At eight the ‘ vrow,’ re- 
spectfully approaching her bushand, who has returned from his 
work; notifies that breakfast is on table. Of this meal she her- 
self seldom es, at least not in company with the other 
members of the family; remaining at a side-table, she prepares 
the tea and coffee, which a female servant hands to the rest of 
the y, while she herselt rises and presents a cup to her hus. 
The breakfast-table is well covered with eggs, ham, bil- 
tongue or cured venison, cold meats, fresh butter, aud excellent 
oy rege brown bread: one of the ae a is called upon by 
r to say grace, unless a very a person, as a grand- 
father or gratidmother, be , inwhich ease they ask the 
blessing. Breakfast concluded, all depart to their respective 
tasks, from whiich they returti at twelve to dinner: this meal 
consists of substantial joints of fresh or corned mutton, and fre- 
quently a couple of fowls, butter, cheese, and excellent whole- 
some unadulterated wine: pastry is often added, but all is put 
on the table at once. The dinner service is invariably white, 
and, as well as the table-cloth, is always most scrupulously clean. 
In families, where the father has sons of such an age as to 
be able to superintend the business of the farm, he usually in- 
dulges himself with a siesta, and contrives to be in or about the 
house about three o'clock, at which hour a servant hands round 
a@ tray containing smal! cups of tea, with milk, frequently in a 
silver ewer, and two cut-glass jars, one filled with swéetmeats, 
and the other with water, in which stand two or more very small 
silver forks, with which they help themselves to the confection, 
and .replace them in the water. The labour of the day being 
over, about seven of the family assemble in the hall, and a glass 
of wine is handed to each; few speak except the master of the 
house, and he is listened to with respect. A woman's voice is 
seldom heard, save in answer to a question. At eight the vrow 
aunounces that supper is ready: this meal much resembles the 
dinner in its component parts; it is, perhaps, their principal 
meal: about nine a small glass of spirits, which they term a 
‘ Sopee,’ is brought to each of the men, and the party separates 
for the right. The mariters of these hospitable and simple 
people ate instinctively and innately polite: with less action 
than the French, they display more warmth than the English, 
and never did any class of men make on my mind a more fa- 
vourable im ion than the Dutch Boets of the Cape Colony. 
—Baynes's Notes and Rejlections during a Ramble in the East. 


The Yang-Tse-Keang River.— Unless the Mississippi and 
Missouri are to be considered as one river, then the Amazon 
being the first, the Yang-tse-Keang is the second river in the 
world in point of length. If you consider, however, the count- 
Jess canals which it supplies with water, to keep under constant 
irrigation the surrounding country, the commerce which it car- 
ries on its breast, the fruitfulness Tenlated on its banks, where 
the richness of the foliage and the greenness of the herbage are 
quite astonishing ; if, lastly, you add the depth dnd volume of its 
waters, it some claims, I concéive, to the very first place 
precy Soy rivers of the globe. In going up the tiver, nautically 
speaking, the left, geographically the tight bank of the river, 
is the most picturesque side. The ranges of hills were fre- 
quently quadruple, the nearest sweeping down gracefully 
and gradually towards the river. The other side for a long way 
is very flat. The neat little villages were frequently, if not 
generally, placed in an angle forrued by a canal and the great 
river. The villagers as we passed crowded towards the mouth 
of their canals. Great, doubtless, was their astonishment at the 
noble, and, to them, novel sight of a British fleet of war-ships and 
transports, the latter glistening with scarlet. None of these men 

ever seen a ship mote powerful or larger than a Chiuese 
unk of war. No greater astonishment would probably have 

felt by 4 pigmy of yore at first view of any of the giants, 
“ mén of renown,” who lived in “ those days." — The Last Year 
in China. 
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